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of low rapids. The coastlands of the region occupied by the
European Colonies consist of mixed deposits of sand and clay,
much of which has apparently been brought by currents from the
mouth of the Amazon and deposited in what was formerly a
shallow sea. In British Guiana this coastal plain varies from
10 to over 30 miles in width and averages about 20 miles, but
farther east in Surinam and Cayenne it is considerably narrower,
while to the west the lowland tract between the highlands and the
Orinoco is, as already observed, about 50 miles wide.

Since the greater part of the interior of the Guiana region is
covered with dense tropical forests, exploration has been confined
largely to the river valleys and to the tracts of savannah country
towards the south. Almost the only inhabitants over wide areas
are Indians, and detailed knowledge of the structure and relief of
the inland parts is accordingly very scanty.

The climate, though tropical throughout, varies according to
the situation and elevation. The coastlands are hot, but the
high temperature is moderated by sea breezes from the north-
east. There the alternation of wet and dry seasons is clearly
marked, the former occurring twice a year in December-January
and in May-July. In the dense forest belt beyond the first falls on
the rivers the distinction between the seasons is apt to become
effaced and the damp heat is often oppressive. On the savannahs
of the far interior the temperature is diminished by elevation, the
rainfall is less than elsewhere in the region,1 a well-marked dry
season occurs from October to February ; and the climate is on
the whole agreeable, sometimes even unexpectedly cold. The
above account refers in particular to the conditions in that cross-
section of the Highlands represented by British Guiana, but
recent explorations show that substantially the same climatic
sequence occurs in the eastern half of Venezuelan Guiana, and
since the western half is sufficiently elevated to receive abundant
seasonal rains, and forests and savannas clothe the whole area, it
appears that similar climatic conditions obtain there as in the
densely forested belt of the British colony. In Dutch and French
Guiana, the smaller average distance from the sea, the absence
of intervening heights, and exposure to the south-east as well as
the north-east trade winds, render the climate more humid and
oppressive and cause tropical forests to reign supreme over 95 per
cent and more of the area.

Intercourse and movement within the Guiana region are
unusually difficult. Except for short lines in British Guiana
there are no railways, and roads are to be found only in the settled

1A nine years' average rainfall on the Rupunnni River has been
given at 58-51 inches.